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Abstract: In professional sports physicality is closely connected to an omnipresent capitalist logic. Therefore, 
professional sports constitute an arena in which bodies are produced, serve as revenue increasing entities, and are 
ultimately consumed. By taking a closer look at the National Basketball Association’s (NBA) as well as affiliated 
companies’ narratological marketing efforts, this paper tries to identify dominant narratives. The NBA constitutes a 
particularly interesting case, as a racial component highlights the (un)conscious decisions made by corporate 
leaders. This racial division in fans and athletes could not be bridged for a long time and made the league 
financially unsuccessful. This changed with David Stern’s tenure as commissioner. Theoretically, this paper draws 
on Stanley Deetz’s (1992) concept of “corporate colonization” which implies that, in the act of making sense of the 
world, interpretations which primarily consider efficiency and/or revenue aspects are selected over other 
possibilities. This paper highlights the selected modes of (re-)presentation by looking at one of the sport’s most 
recognizable icons, Michael Jordan. 
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Introduction 

1984 marks a pivotal year for the National Basketball Association (NBA) as David Stern took over as 
the league’s commissioner. Prior to Stern’s term, the league had been perceived as “[...] drug-infested 
and too-black [...]” (Kiersh 28) by sponsors and audiences alike, which explains the NBA not operating 
financially profitably at the time. B’beri and Hogarth (cf. 91) identified the gulf between the mostly 
White viewership and the predominantly Black athletes as a key contributor to the league’s unfortunate 
situation. On the contrary, the newly appointed commissioner Stern was convinced that “[...] race would 
not be an abiding issue to NBA fans, at least as long as it was handled correctly” (Maharaj 231) and 
within the first ten years of Stern’s service the NBA experienced 1600% in growth (cf. Maharaj 232). 
However, the NBA’s stellar economic success directs attention to Stern’s—and with him the NBA’s— 
attempts of handling race correctly. The field of professional sports is of particular interest for questions 
and modes of (racial) representation, as multiple dimensions or perspectives (and with them diverging 
logics) intersect. First and foremost, the sport of basketball is considered “a bastion of fair play and 
equal opportunity” (B’Beri and Hogarth 90). Perspectives on professional sports primarily emphasizing 
meritocracy often come along with demands that “politics should be kept out of sport” (MacClancy 2). 
While the actual game of basketball is undoubtedly meritocratic in nature, professional sports leagues— 
such as the NBA—are also embedded into a system of mass media (cf. Stichweh) and, as such, also 
follow the logics of commerce and business (cf. Wollert 75). This has far-reaching consequences, as 
players make it into the league based on meritocratic grounds; however, their physical performances are 
being promoted, advertised, and then sold in market settings which encompass media stations, 
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merchandise producers, and many more. As such, it can be argued that the athletes’ bodies are 
presented in ways most compatible with consumer society (cf. Thomas and Neuhaus 132-154). In the 
case of the NBA, the most urgent issue—as identified by the corporate leaders—was the issue of race 
with the majority of (financially well-equipped) fans being White whereas the majority of players were 
Black. Ergo, through the intertwinement of basketball and business, dynamics concerning Black bodies 
as well as representation(s) thereof have been touched upon as the NBA attempted to make “Black men 
safe for (White) consumers in the interest of profit” (Hughes 164). 

As the rules of the (meritocratic) game of basketball have to be, per definition, the same for all 
players, a corporate-driven regimen of “surveillance and regulation” (Leonard 160) manifests itself along 
the lines of “seemingly innocent decisions, league administrations, and fan discourse” (cf. B’beri and 
Hogarth 91), as well as on- and off-court punishments (cf. Lavelle “A Critical Discourse” 298; cf. 
Cunningham 40) which pressure “Black players to conform to the moral and ethical economy of the 
professional sports leagues” (B’beri and Hogarth 91). In other words: “Sports and sporting events 
cannot be comprehended without reference to relations of power” (MacClancy 5) and the trespassing of 
rules as well as the penalization thereof can be read as “power-plays between the White managerial 
forces and Black athletes” (Cunningham 40). Regarding the NBA, these power plays are closely linked to 
athletes as well as their physical performance and appearance. Thereby, regulations primarily target 
bodies and regulate them along the lines of corporate interest—a phenomenon which could be referred 
to as “corporate colonization” (Deetz).2 The aforementioned dimensions and underlying (racial) 
dynamics make the NBA “a contested discoursive space” (Andrews and Silk 1627) in which the “ongoing 
battle over representation of Black urban experience is fought” (Kelly 8). Simultaneously, the NBA 
produces “sanitized snapshots that promote integration without equality, representation without 
power, [and] presence without the conforming possibility of emancipation” (McDonald 248); snapshots 
which need to be contextualized, analyzed, and critically interrogated. 

1984 also marks a pivotal year for the NBA as one of its biggest stars, Michael Jordan, was drafted by 
the Chicago Bulls and thereby entered the league. Much of the NBA’s success, as well as Jordan’s main 
sponsor Nike, can be attributed to the performance of His Airness. Michael Jordan’s persona has been 
stylized as the “embodiment of American virtue” (Naughton 154). However, following the logic of 
corporate colonization, it can be assumed that this illustration is selective at best as—even though the 


* The latest controversy around the NBA’s refereeing scandal can be read in similar fashion. Individual referees 
were accused of being involved in betting schemes and fixing games—a clear violation of the meritocratic spirit of 
the game. In the course of investigation, it turned out that the NBA itself was—at least passively (through neglect 
as well as accommodating fixture) —involved in these activities as certain settings (i.e. a game 7 in a playoff series) 
came with tremendous financial advantages which were produced by the (allegedly rogue) referees in question (cf. 
Walley). 

Corporate colonization starts with the assumptions that the world could be interpreted in a plethora of ways; 
however, “major national and international corporations have frequently, wittingly and unwittingly, replaced 
religious, familial, educational, and community institutions in the production of meaning, personal identity, values, 
knowledge, and reasoning” (Deetz 17). While the NBA can be considered a crucial actor in colonizing Black bodies 
by shaping and presenting them in their (corporate) interest, corporate colonization is less about individual actors 
as it focuses on the overarching—and in part shared—narrative which can be perpetuated by multiple (corporate) 
actors. In the case of the professional basketball, the NBA, sneaker producers, media stations, and 
merchandise/clothing manufacturers have also contributed to the representation, norms, and ideals of Black 
athletes. This can be considered problematic insofar as these “colonizing activities prevent, preclude, or render 
unimportant the multiplicity of ways of being and knowing inherent to the human experience” (McClellan 1) or, in 
other words, corporate colonization artificially narrows down the discourse on, as well as the representation and 
embodiment of, Blackness and Black bodies, as it overemphasizes the interpretations which are most compatible 
with economic interest. 
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league is usually “not running away from associations with urban culture but marketing them to death” 
(Zirin, Welcome 108), Jordan has actively been kept at distance from stereotypical images, 
presentations, or advertisements which could support associations with Black urban America (cf. 
Andrews and Silk 1629). When being asked, in 1990, why he does not use his platform to promote 
political issues, Michael Jordan famously replied that “Republicans buy sneakers, too” (Zirin, People 
238)—a clear depoliticization of professional sports (cf. Rorke and Copeland 89) which can be read as a 
statement in and of itself, as well as an expression of the time. Taking these observations as a starting 
point, it can be argued that the public persona of Michael Jordan can be considered the product of an 
economically motivated and sophisticated campaign; a campaign which implicitly, as well as explicitly, 
refers to and interacts with the (racial) history of professional basketball, (consumer) society, corporate 
interest, and a plethora of other factors.? As such, the invoked image of Michael Jordan as an 
embodiment of consumer-favorable values and associations will be contextualized, analyzed, and 
critically interrogated as a historically-grown snapshot of the intertwined areas outlined above. In order 
to understand the multiple facets which constitute Michael Jordan—as a highly successful example of a 
fabricated body and representative for large parts of the sports world—, this paper will do the following 
things: firstly, it will outline the history of (professional) basketball from its days of creation to 1984. As 
race has been a crucial aspect of professional sports, and basketball in particular, this historical recap 
will dedicate special attention to racial aspects in the world of basketball. After having discussed the pre- 
Stern history of basketball, this paper will take a closer look at the activities perpetuated during the 
Stern era. Therefore, the first section will discuss the illustration and marketing efforts around the two 
stars/teams which preceded Michael Jordan, namely Erving Magic Johnson (Los Angeles Lakers) and 
Larry Bird (Boston Celtics). In order to highlight Stern’s approach of handling race correctly, the images 
of Johnson and Bird—both were in the league prior to Stern—will be contrasted with Michael Jordan’s 
representation, as Jordan was the first (and arguably most successful) star player during the Stern era." 
At the end of this paper, key aspects will be summarized, implications thereof will be discussed, and 
outlooks for potential future research will be presented. 


Basketball’s Early Days (1891 to 1980) 

Originally imagined as a pastime during the winter season, James Naismith pioneered basketball in 
1891 (cf. Sahre and Pommerening 168). The sport of basketball rapidly amassed a following especially 
within the networks of colleges and YMCAs. Consequently, in 1898, the first professional basketball 
leagues were organized, followed by an initial international tournament in 1919 (cf. Kranzle and Brinke 
52). However, no league was able to ingrain itself indelibly, rendering the National Basketball League 


> Cultural embeddedness—combined with a critical reading of power structures within these cultural settings —of 
individuals, creative works, narratives, and the like is also a key constituent of the theory of “New Historicism” (cf. 
Gallagher and Greenblatt) from which this paper has benefitted tremendously. 

* Even though Stern’s as well as the NBA’s influence on individual campaigns and illustrations cannot be 
reconstructed and/or proven entirely, some instances shed light on the league’s and the commissioner’s executive 
power (over players). One such instance is the Malice-in-the-Palace brawl in 2005. After the infamous altercation 
which affected viewership by roughly 20% (cf. Lorenz and Murray 29), Stern implemented a dress code as well as 
educational programs and changed the league’s fining structures—all being measures which effectively regulate 
athletes. Basketball observers noticed that from 2005 on, Stern “treated the players like children” (Cohen). Taking 
this observation as a starting point, it can be assumed that Stern’s as well as the NBA’s contribution to the 
representation of players, teams, and the NBA’s final product is (and has always been) rather extensive. This ties in 
with scholarly observers who argue that the NBA makes Black players and bodies—on as well as off-court— 
productive by submitting them to primarily White leadership, such as coaches, referees, or managerial forces (cf. 
Ferber 20, 21). 
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(NBL)?>—which in 1948/49 was merged with nowadays NBA, after having entertained audiences since 
1937—the first fruitful league of the time (cf. Kranzle and Brinke 72). Consequently, certain teams 
outlasted leagues in the early days. The New York Renaissance and Harlem Globetrotters, the second 
being brought to life by the Jewish entrepreneur Abe Saperstein in 1926 (cf. Kranzle and Brinke 72), 
were able to capitalize and gained permanent fame. They did so by embracing and showcasing Black 
players, who otherwise were kept out of professional sports. In 1946, the NBA entered the scene as the 
Basketball Association of America (BAA), but incorporated the National Basketball League (NBL) and 
hence rebranded itself in 1948/49 (cf. Kranzle and Brinke 73). While the NBL had the bigger stars on 
their rosters, the BAA’s advantage was that it played in the bigger cities and stadiums, developing larger 
markets from an earlier point onwards. 

After Black players were granted the right to participate in the NBA in 1950, the Harlem Globetrotters 
shifted their predominant focus towards theatrics and showcasing American values during Cold War 
times (cf. Thomas 778). With a plethora of leagues fighting for supremacy within the landscape of 
basketball by signing the most competitive players and talents, the NBA managed to install itself at the 
pinnacle of power by harnessing superstar George Mikan and the Minneapolis Lakers in the 1950s (cf. 
Rader 271)—both were products of the NBL prior to the merger in 1948/49. In the following years, from 
1957 to 1966, the Lakers’ dominance was challenged by the Boston Celtics, who—powered by Bill Russel 
and Bob Cousy—won consecutive titles during that time (cf. Rader 271). Professional basketball 
experienced an expansion in clientele “from less than 2 million in 1960 to 10 million in the late 1970s” 
(Rader 272) by implementing numerous rule changes and flooding the league with exhilarating and 
inspiring talents and teams. But with significant progress and possibility comes corresponding 
competition, namely the American Basketball Association (ABA). The ABA gained relevance by 
dissociating itself from the still predominantly White NBA, which during those days prided itself on now 
Hall of Famers Jerry The Logo West® or Pisto! Pete Maravich amongst others. Therefore, an implicit 
segregation along racial lines emerged within basketball in the late 1950s and early 1960s (cf. Eitzen and 
Yetman 333). The ABA served as the predominantly Black counterpart to the NBA and established Julius 
Erving as its flagship (cf. Criblez 374). After having been in business for nine years, the ABA was 
ultimately incorporated into the NBA. With Black players now eclipsing White players in numbers, the 
1970s signal a peripeteia in the NBA’s history as salaries skyrocketed concurrently. A plausible 
explanation for the increase in salary is the materialization of public interest combined with the two 
leagues clashing contentiously. The ABA grabbed the shorter end of the stick and ended up going 
insolvent. 

With the Civil Rights Movement going on concomitantly and Black players gaining a public platform, 
the Black Power Movement and its more belligerent division rose to perceptibility. Kareem Abdul- 
Jabbar, whose original name was Lew Alcindor, emanated as these development’s prominent paradigm. 
Thus, the 1970s have been labeled an “[...] era of Black power and White backlash” (Goudsouzian 2), a 
circumstance that did not leave basketball untouched. Fueled by numerous misdemeanors of Black 
players, the White backlash expressed itself through dropping (audience) ratings, leading to an NBA 
image crisis in the late 1970s and early 1980s (cf. Cady 15). This trend got to a point where “[m]Jany 
advertisers saw the NBA as a drug-infested, too-Black league with dwarfish Nielsen ratings” (Kiersh 28). 


° The NBL was originally founded by three companies from the Great Lake area (Goodyear, General Electric, and 
Firestone) and featured independent as well as company sponsored teams. Back then, the competitiveness of a 
league was (in part) determined by their performance in general tournaments, such as the World Professional 
Basketball Tournament where teams from the NBL won 7 times (out of 10 contests). 

: Jerry West was not only a very successful basketball player but also the template for today’s NBA’s brand logo. 
This coincidence brought him the nickname Jerry The Logo West. 
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Not only the league itself but also the associated franchises suffered severe economic consequences, 
rendering 16 out of 23 teams not profitable in 1983/84 (cf. Nick 79). The aforementioned 
representational dilemma is a consistent area of tension within NBA history as “the NBA faithfully 
mirrors the tensions between ‘Blackophilia’ and ‘Blackophobia’ [...]”” (Andrews and Silk 1627), which 
remains observable throughout the larger scheme of society. Due to David Stern taking over as NBA 
commissioner and metamorphosing it into a money-making machine, the year 1984 can be read as a 
turning point in the league’s history. The following section will investigate how the NBA, as well as other 
corporate actors—represented primarily by commissioner Stern—proposed players to attract a larger 
and pecuniary more potent viewership. In other words: how did basketball-related corporations colonize 
(mostly) Black players, bodies, and expressions along the line of corporate revenue? 


The David Stern Era 

At the center of David Stern’s endeavors for the league were consumer-friendliness and 
marketability. In order to achieve these maxims, Stern employed the idea of identification with 
particular brands and faces. These brands and faces are in terms of the NBA specific teams or players. 
Through identification, the audience’s willingness to pay higher prices, attend games more frequently 
and consume more merchandise was targeted (cf. Meng et al. 199). Devotion to a franchise originates 
from “success, peer group acceptance, vicarious achievement, nostalgia, and star players” (Funk and 
James 206). Thus, numerous rules and regulations—salary caps, drafts etc.—to warrant a stable, 
competitive, and fierce league were implemented over time, as competition and its consequential 
excitement and tension can be considered drivers of elevated revenue (cf. Caudill et al. 246). 
Disregarding the major draw radiating from franchises, the “NBA is [still] marketed around a limited 
group of individual stars” (Caudill et al. 246), which is a pivotal reason for this paper’s paramount focus 
on certain players and the underlying narrative strategies they are presented by. Through establishing 
specific principles, values and ideologies—all of which give room for interpretation regarding historical 
and cultural roots within larger corporate as well as societal contexts—connected to these faces of the 
league, Stern aimed at fabricating a depiction that was supposed to enhance affirmation of and 
identification with the league in both sympathizers and sponsors alike (cf. Gwinner). These connoted 
principles and ideologies—the crucial constituents of corporate narratology —persist almost unchanged 
for Stern’s entire tenure as commissioner. 

Intending to simultaneously offer dichotomous narrative paragons, Stern frequently applied a dual 
strategy. By running a dual strategy, the league can approach various target groups more profitably than 
with a singular scheme. A supreme specimen for the 1970s way of dealing with the Black/White-binary is 
the Magic Johnson/Larry Bird rivalry. At the same time Stern was nurturing Michael Jordan’s statuette 
which was about to flourish in the 1990s. Beneficial for and shared by all three athletes was their clean 
record regarding public transgressions, making them ideal candidates for Stern’s commercialization and 
the idea of marketability. They all “contributed to the (racial) re-assemblage of the NBA [...]” (Andrews 
505) and played a pivotal role in establishing new genres and ideological constructs exceeding the 
Black/White contrariety. Despite magnificent athletic production throughout their careers, some might 


’The dichotomy of Blackophilia and Blackophobia describes the fact that certain actors selectively embrace and/or 
identify with traits, actions, and/or products of the Black community while actively discriminating against others 
(cf. Yousman). The NBA as well as its associates have been pending between these two extremes, depending on 
the temporal as well as cultural context. Or, in short: the NBA and its associates used Blackness and the related 
items/products depending on their marketability which, in turn, depended on the cultural and historical climate at 
the time. 
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argue that large parts of these athletes’ aura and legendary status result from well-planned exploits by a 
profit-driven marketing machine. 


Magic and Bird 

The rivalry between Larry Bird and Erving Magic Johnson cannot be fully grasped if one does not 
account for the saga surrounding their corresponding teams, the Boston Celtics and Los Angeles Lakers. 
With both franchises having won multiple NBA championships, these are the two most traditionally rich 
organizations in the league. Surprisingly, the overwhelmingly White Boston Celtics were underachieving 
in the late 1970s until Larry Bird led them back to their winning ways. However, the predominantly Black 
Los Angeles Lakers had just been to the semifinals one year prior to Johnson’s arrival, were powered by 
Kareem Abdul-Jabbar, and thought of as one of the most exhilarating and electrifying attractions the 
league had to offer (cf. Smith 3). With the addition of Johnson, the Lakers completed their historically 
great team, which went on to be known as the Showtime Lakers. The recurring theme of entertainment 
and witchcraft within the Lakers’ and Johnson’s nicknames, Showtime and Magic, indicates the 
prevailing image of Black players at the time. During the 1980s, Black achievements were frequently 
ascribed to genetic advantages rather than acknowledging the countless hours of work and commitment 
(cf. Carrington 4689). Arguing in the same line of thought, labeling something as Showtime can be 
considered an act of devaluation, as “Black athletic success was not ascribed to strategy but to attributes 
like height and strength” (Williams 62). With Magic Johnson, a 6-foot-9-inch point guard, and a high- 
pace as well as highlights generating playing style that does not rely on a legion of rehearsed sets, 
systems and half-court offense, the Showtime Lakers can be read as the epitome of the mentioned 
stereotype. Therefore, inspired by Johnson’s and the Lakers’ preconditions such as size, vertical leap, 
and playing style, their illustration was notably influenced by already existing convictions stemming from 
the 1970s. With all these factors playing in concert, the fable of an athletically elite Black athlete winning 
with ease, while effortlessly entertaining the public, was fortified. Thus, the race-based associations 
Erving Johnson and Larry Bird had to endure are largely coherent with the contrariety between the 
(White) NBA and (Black) ABA. In these cases, Black players and teams were presented as physically 
superior yet solitary acting athletes (cf. Criblez 374) rather than their White counterparts, who 
captivated audiences with toughness, teamwork, on-court intelligence, and bravery (cf. Criblez 374). A 
dynamic that can be observed within the Johnson versus Bird or, on a larger scale, the Lakers versus 
Celtics rivalry. It becomes obvious that Johnson symbolizes the athletically supreme Black magician (cf. 
Kranzle and Brinke 96) contrasted by Larry Bird, who despite his physical disadvantages, dominated his 
predominantly Black adversaries with discipline, team play, toughness, high basketball 1Q, and hard work 
(cf. Smith 3). These antagonisms in presentation were not chosen or strategized by those players 
themselves or derived from their performance-based statistics—Erving Johnson was known for his 
magnificent basketball 1Q and high assist numbers, which are generally considered to be team-player 
features—but superficially placed upon them by both media and advertisement; both being linked to 
and/or co-dependent on the NBA. Moreover, previous Celtics greats like John Havlicek or Dave 
Cowens—both driving forces in the Celtics’ championship runs in the early 1970s—were decorated with 
similar characteristics such as solidarity, intellect, sharpness, and toughness (cf. Smith 5) which is a 
further indicator for the characterization by association scheme proposed in this section. Even though 
both teams celebrated stupendous success in the 1980s, their leading characters’ depictions follow 
trends of the previous decade. With Michael Jordan entering the stage in 1984, these dynamics were 
about to change. 
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The Rise of His Airness 

With Michael Jordan starring on their team, the Chicago Bulls managed to win all their six NBA 
championships in the 1990s. As his nickname Air Jordan reveals, Jordan was blessed with nonpareil 
physical gifts. Displaying his mastery at the Olympic Games in 1992, which the NBA used to embark ona 
massive globalization strategy, he became “perhaps the best and most well-known athlete in the world” 
(Dyson 64). These factors made Jordan ascend to an unquestionably iconic cultural status. His following 
reached religious-like inclinations, as he was called “basketball’s high priest” (Bradley 60) and “more 
popular than Jesus,” but pocketing “better endorsement deals” (Vancil, “Playboy” 51). So how did 
Jordan captivate audiences, supporters, and sponsors uniformly? 

It started with David Stern’s first significant act as commissioner, the renegotiation of TV rights. Due 
to TV and media exposure rapidly gaining relevance, professional sports became commercialized, and 
economic logics have gradually dominated sports matters (cf. Dauncey and Hare 11). This resulted in the 
massive influence of television, sports and sponsors® on the portrayal of sports biggest stars (cf. Steen 
2234). Before playing a single NBA game, Jordan was approached by an assurgent shoe brand, which 
designed a custom sneaker solely for him. With Jordan ascending to global fame, Nike arose to be the 
most prominent and prestigious sports supplies manufacturer in the world. Throughout his career, 
Jordan starred in manifold advertisements but was separated from stereotypical portrayal of urban 
Black Americans (cf. Andrews and Silk 1629). In an attempt to sell Black culture to a White audience, the 
NBA championed hip hop culture in the early 1990s (cf. Lorenz and Murray 28), yet they kept Jordan 
away from the hip hop imagery, probably to disconnect him from the conceptions connected to urban 
Blackness like hyper-masculinity, misogyny, violence, and the overemphasis on material wealth (cf. Rose 
1, 2). Therefore, Jordan was introduced as the “embodiment of American virtue” (Naughton 154). His 
Airness getting cut from his high school team and having to struggle his way to a college scholarship at 
North Carolina before entering the NBA was a gateway to hail his superior ambition and unprecedented 
work-ethic. These references towards attributes that were previously reserved for White players made 
him surpass the racial tensions and fit him in with the Reaganite doctrine (cf. Andrews and Silk 1627). In 
many ways, Jordan can be considered a counterexample to the stereotypical Black player. Furthermore, 
his tremendous work-ethic was coupled with an obsession to compete and actually used to disassociate 
him from an overemphasis on materialism and wealth: “I love to compete and it isn't for the money. | 
like the challenge. | could play you for a dollar. But... if I'm going to play then I'm going to play to win. 
That's enjoyable to me. That's fun... We can play for pride. That's enough. But | am going to try to beat 
you” (Michael Jordan qtd. in Vancil, More rare air 76). 

A prime example of these attributes being placed on Jordan is a 1993 Super Bowl commercial by 
McDonald’s called The Showdown starring him and the aforementioned Larry Bird (cf. Norris). In the 
spot, Bird is working on his shot in an empty gym as Jordan enters with a McDonald’s bag containing his 
lunch. Bird then challenges Jordan to “play [him] for it” (Briggs 00:06-00:07). Jordan looks intrigued, 
answers with “you and me for my Big Mac?” (Briggs 00:09-00:10) and the two end up having an epic 
shootout with “the first one to miss watch[ing] the winner eat” (Briggs 00:10-00:12). Three major points 
of interest immediately arise here. Firstly, his opponent Larry Bird. Bird’s role in the characteristics 
attached to Black and White players respectively has been discussed in detail in the previous section. 


® Here it becomes particularly obvious that images of athletes are not solely created or shaped by the league but 
also by sponsors, advertisers, and the wider cultural environment (i.e. the music or film industry), as Michael 
Jordan—among a plethora of cultural productions—also starred in the movie Space Jam (1996). However, they all 
are economically driven and adhere to an economic logic. This also explains why these efforts, even though they 
are perpetuated by different actors, all direct into the same (or at least a highly similar) direction, as these 
economic ideals have permeated these actors, institutions, and organizations through corporate colonization. 
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While he used to serve as a counterpart to Magic Johnson in the 1980s, here he is not only Michael 
Jordan’s level peer, but his affiliate, as they privately work out together (even though Bird had retired 
from professional basketball the previous year). Secondly, the whole spectacle takes place in an empty 
gym with blacked out stands. So obviously there is no one watching. With not a soul to impress and 
nobody knowing about their encounter, Jordan could simply have enjoyed his lunch and gone back to 
work on his craft afterwards. However, his love to compete and hunger for a challenge are so insatiable 
that he ignores his most pivotal needs (nutrition, rest) and puts his precious Big Mac on the line. Which 
brings up the third point of interest: the prize. For context, Bird’s Celtics badly beat Jordan’s Bulls every 
year and ended their season in the playoffs since Jordan came into the league in 1984 until around 1990, 
when Bird’s body started to break down due to age and injuries. Then the Bulls significantly bolstered 
their roster, and Jordan’s athletic ascension took place. Now with all of their history, Bird and Jordan find 
themselves in an empty gym having a shootout—for a Big Mac and some French fries, a consolation 
price at best. With the winner’s reward being utterly neglectable, the image that stays with the 
spectator (in front of the TV screen) is Bird and Jordan having a legendary shootout neither for money, 
nor fame, nor even a semi-nutritious meal, but for the pure sake of competition and athletic fulfillment. 
On another note, the commercial does not give a winner, highlighting the advertisement’s aim to put 
Larry Bird and Michael Jordan on the same level and merge the one’s attributes with the other’s 
personality. 

Unfittingly, Jordan bargained his already agreed upon indenture in 1996 to have him earn 30 million 
dollars for a single season (cf. Denzin 324).° It becomes obvious that the presented depiction of 
Blackness is highly spurious and pursues the construction of an (American) hero; an athlete, who desires 
to demonstrate his dominance for competition purposes only. Although this combination of attributes 
does not seem groundbreaking in today’s world of sports, merging the elements of the heavenly gifted 
physical specimen with a tremendous intrinsic motivation to outwork one’s opponents shatters 
boundaries that would have never been touched in previous periods. Therefore, Michael Jordan’s 
representation was revolutionary under the circumstances of the time. By unifying the aforementioned 
qualities, Jordan embodied the idea of an economically productive and patriarchal member of White 
corporate life (cf. Maharaj 230). Altogether, Commissioner David Stern and his corporate allies merged 
the most profitable particulars of Black and White clichés in Jordan. These developments do not come 
across as majorly inventive in retrospect, but they fit the Reaganite climate, which prided itself on free 
and individual choice (cf. May 444) fused with meritocracy. Still, Jordan’s illustration highlights the 
epitome of the common stereotypical Black basketball player prior to him by amalgamating Calvinistic 
ideas with “the attitude of hope and faith that looks forward to the fulfillment of human wishes and 
desires” (Ping 11)—pivotal features of the American Dream and the quintessential hero mythos (cf. 
Campbell; Neuhaus and Vogt). The immortalized saga of an individual who seizes “virtually all values of 
corporate America” (Neuhaus and Thomas 185) and by doing so, encounters a spiritual, social, and 
economic rebirth, has regularly been employed as a satisfying tale for essentially White audiences (cf. 
Sailes 137), who seek confirmation for their faith in an equitable and impartial world; a world in which 
people, who keep fighting and never quit, are honored. This thesis is reinforced by looking at Jordan’s 
chief sponsor Nike’s mantra declaring all goals to be achievable if you Just Do It. 


Adjusted for inflation, this would be the equivalent of roughly $51,000,000 in today’s money. This salary matches 
the salaries of today’s top stars; however, it should be considered that the overall revenue of the league as well as 
the individual teams was lower in 1996 compared to 2022. 
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Conclusion and Implications for the Present 

Michael Jordan’s public person was, partly consciously, partly unconsciously, constructed around a 
set of values, allusions, and associations, all of which were chosen because they were suspected to 
resonate well with the targeted audiences and translate into higher acceptance of the product and 
ultimately into higher revenue. The tremendous economic success during David Stern’s term as 
commissioner and beyond’’ has proven that this has been the case. This success can be, among other 
factors, ascribed to the faces of the league. This paper investigated the construction of Michael Jordan’s 
persona and compared it to superstars of an earlier era. Even though Michael Jordan’s career has long 
been over, Jordan—as well as his image—serve as a comparative framework as well as a blueprint for 
generations of basketball superstars. A narratological analysis of more recent superstars—Kobe Bryant, 
Lebron James, or Giannis Antetokounmpo—would lead, with some temporal specific additions, to similar 
results, as all of them are designed referencing the corporate benign values which were employed to 
craft the persona of Michael Jordan. Therefore, the analysis of Michael Jordan’s publicly presented 
persona tackles the issue of consumed bodies, created images, and players being designed with 
economic interests—a phenomenon we addressed with reference to corporate colonization of the 
athlete’s bodies—at the deepest possible level. A deeper look at Jordan unveils the references and 
motifs which have first been used to promote Jordan and which have been employed as marketing tools 
but also as devices of corporate discourse until this very day, yet with diverging actors. As such, Jordan 
was the first player to be solely designed in such fashion, making Jordan the blueprint and/or the first 
basketball-related manifestation of the archetype outlined above. Thus, Jordan unites the values 
corporate America appoints to sell sports, athletes, and bodies to their target audiences. These values 
can be subsumed as the archetypical hero myth (cf. Campbell) of which the American Dream can be read 
as one manifestation thereof. The constructed American superhero is characterized by his Calvinistic 
work ethic, his productivity, his meritocratic desire to prove himself, and the myth of having created 
himself. It is no coincidence that Jordan has often been associated with Christian symbolism, i.e. 
“basketball’s high priest” (Bradley 60), as the core of his persona is rooted in religious belief and 
thought." Oftentimes, this non-political manifestation of religious values has been associated with 
White populations of the United States, which could explain the tremendous resonance with Jordan 
among that viewership. The problem with archetypical representations as core references is that no real 
person can fully manifest the archetype, as it is an unattainable goal. Michael Jordan has had his flaws 
(i.e. gambling) just as any other athlete. However, from a marketing perspective the archetype must 
remain intact as it can be considered—due to its high degree of compatibility with viewership — the most 
economically fruitful representation. As a result, all things violating that unattainable standard must be 
neglected, overshadowed, or covered up—a phenomenon we described with reference to corporate 
colonization of the athlete’s image, body, and persona. 


Colonized Body, Colonized Speech? (Outlook) 

This paper investigated the illustration of Michael Jordan. As argued, the (hi)story of His Airness has 
primarily been narrated by the corporate decision-makers in the NBA, as well as the associated brands 
manifested in a plethora of—partly implicit, partly explicit—decisions, allusions, and connotations. 
However, this kind of corporate-polished narratology is only one way to look at and make sense of the 
world and, especially within the last 15 years, subaltern voices have gradually gained ground in new 


*° Stern was succeeded by Adam Silver who was an affiliate of Stern and primarily follows a similar approach as 
Stern. As such, even the time after Stern’s term can be read with the perspective cultivated in this paper. 

" This strengthens the suspected connection between Christendom, capitalism, and the national state (cf. Weber) 
or at least highlights their high degree of compatibility. 
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arenas of public discourse. Social media can be considered one such arena. While the emergence of 
mass media first helped to commodify sports (cf. Jackson 494) and enabled the—arguably global (cf. 
Rowe 4)—corporate narratological primacy in professional sports and elsewhere, new forms of person- 
to-person communication (cf. Santomier and Shuart 87) and unfiltered, online expression may add an 
alternative facet to the (for the longest time) unchallenged corporate narratology. Social media accounts 
open up windows for athletes”” to express and position themselves with regard to a wide range of topics 
and thereby challenge dominant interpretative structures. Even though the NBA actively attempts to 
inhibit player’s expression and criticism through punitive measures, it was shown that especially 
basketball players are active Twitter users and express thoughts which deviate from the polished image 
the NBA tries to attach to them (cf. Xu/Yu/Hoi). The analysis of online discourse promises to be a fruitful 
field of future research, as it will be negotiated how real-life power structures—and with them the 
dominant narratives—transfer into a world in which subaltern voices are more accessible.’ Future 
research will show how the different actors in this field reacted to this change of setting, what kind of 
alliances were made and where tensions arose. Also, the internet introduces a new kind of transparency 
to corporate narratology, which has the potential to highlight internal incoherencies. As the case of 
Donald Sterling has shown—recordings of him making racist remarks about players were spread on the 
internet (cf. Lavelle “No room”)—, the world of professional basketball is not “a world free of racism” 
(B’beri and Hogarth 90). While such instances used to be limited to the testimony of witnesses and could 
easily be overshadowed and/or be made invisible by powerful media outlets and/or corporate 
structures, the internet has partly evened out the playing field. Future research will show how the 
historically grown power structures will react to these changes in environment and how a diverging set 
of actors may try to employ these measures to pursue their purposes. All of these developments will 
shape the image of how players, franchises, and the league will be perceived by fans, observers, and 
scholars. 


” While this section primarily looks at forms of expressions and subaltern/alternative voices in the discourse, social 
media accounts also open up new possibilities with regard to (self-)marketing, sales, and the like. Especially for 
college athletes, who were hindered to benefit financially from their names until 2021, this opens up windows of 
opportunities. 

= Also, diverging corporate logics collide in this sphere as the internet primarily sees attention—in the form of 
views, shares, and likes—as its currency. This is made possible as time spent on these platforms increases the social 
media platform’s revenue generated from advertisements. While this opens the possibility of corporate 
competition with regard to information and narratives, also a new form of commercialization and consumption of 
people, images, and bodies emerges. 
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